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Education  for  Homemaking 


i.  philosophy 

A.  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

Family  life  for  most  people  is  a significant  experience  from  infancy 
through  adulthood.  Education  for  family  living  and  homemaking  is 
therefore  basic  to  individual,  family,  and  social  welfare.  For  this  reason 
the  public  schools  have  assumed  leadership  in  developing  education  for 
intelligent  participation  in  family  life  for  all  age  groups  in  their  com- 
munities. Although  no  other  group  in  society  has  the  same  opportunities 
for  providing  continuous  experiences  in  constructive  ways  of  meeting 
everyday  life  situations,  homemaking  recognizes  that  contributions  from 
many  fields  are  essential  to  the  development  of  attitudes,  understandings, 
and  personalities  basic  to  satisfactory  family  life. 

The  home  in  transition  presents  a situation  which  the  school  in  co- 
operation with  community  agencies  must  help  in  adjusting  to  modern 
needs. 

Education  as  conceived  in  Pennsylvania’s  program  has  for  one  of  its 
primary  purposes  the  personal  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  whom  it  serves.  This  being  the  case,  home  and  family 
living  programs,  civic  and  social  responsibility,  and  recreational  interests 
should  play  a large  part  in  determining  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  better  development  of  the  community  and  society  in  general  will 
come  only  when  there  is  developed  a group  of  youth  integrated  within 
itself  and  further  integrated  into  family  life  so  that  youth  may  be 
oriented  into  larger  social  problems. 

In  establishing  the  program  of  homemaking  for  the  schools  and  the 
community  the  following  principles  will  serve  as  a guide  : (a)  Programs 
that  are  adequate  must  equip  young  people  with  the  skills,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  necessary  to  develop  wholesome  personalities  and  to 
participate  successfully  in  family  and  community  life;  (b)  homemaking 
activities  should  provide  a means  for  the  discovery  of  interests  and 
talents  and  thereby  satisfy  the  needs  of  young  people;  (c)  coordination 
and  correlation  of  departments  within  the  school  and  the  mobilization 
of  community  agencies  are  essential  to  the  development  of  a program 
which  will  insure  concerted  attack  upon  the  problem  of  adequate  prep- 
aration for  successful  family  life;  (d)  opportunities  for  continuing  edu- 
cation in  the  form  of  part-time  and  evening  classes,  discussion  groups 
and  other  forms  of  extension  activities  are  essential  for  a well-rounded 
program  of  homemaking  education;  and  (e)  results  of  scientific  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  home  life  should  be  utilized  in  developing  new 
courses  and  in  reorganizing  present  programs  and  courses. 
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B.  RELATION  OF  HOMEMAKING  TO  HOME,  SCHOOL, 

AND  COMMUNITY 

The  present  program  is  stressing  education  for  homemaking  (a)  to 
emphasize  homemaking  as  a vocation;  (b)  to  show  the  relation  of 
homemaking  to  leisure  time  activities;  and  (c)  to  develop  wage  earning 
possibilities  closely  allied  to  homemaking  for  youth  and  adults. 

Homemaking  as  a vocation  emphasizes  personal,  family,  and  com- 
munity relationships,  child  development,  efficient  management  of  income, 
and  desirable  consumer  needs.  It  has  broadened  its  field  to  include  a 
rich  body  of  subject  matter  drawn  from  fields  of  related  art  and  sciences 
applied  to  the  problems  of  personal,  family,  and  group  living.  It  aims  to 
prepare  individuals  to  utilize  their  resources  in  meeting  their  material 
problems  of  living. 

Homemaking  in  relation  to  wage  earning1  focuses  attention  upon  the 
wage  earning  possibilities  of  certain  courses  in  the  major  phases  of 
homemaking  dealing  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  home  improvement 
and  care  as  well  as  guidance  of  young  children. 

Homemaking  in  relation  to  leisure  time  activities  deals  with  the  wise 
use  of  leisure  time  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  community  life  and 
people’s  participation  in  it.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  home  crafts, 
beautifying  the  home  grounds,  a study  of  pictures,  betterment  of  hous- 
ing facilities  and  equipment,  educating  consumers,  suitable  entertainment 
for  children,  a study  of  the  desirable  kinds  of  movies  for  youth,  inexpen- 
sive ways  of  entertaining,  and  special  studies  on  what  constitutes  the 
charm  of  the  well-managed  home. 

Community  organizations  representing  civic,  business,  social,  relig- 
ious, and  educational  activities  have  been  utilized  by  teachers  and  super- 
visors to  acquaint  the  community  with  the  opportunities  offered  for 
guidance  in  the  improvement  of  home  and  community  life  through  the 
schools.  The  organizations  include  men’s  service  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Girl  Scouts,  Tri-Hi- Y,  American  Legion,  local  garden 
clubs,  health  centers,  local  business  stores,  Red  Cross,  National  Youth 
Administration,  Works  Progress  Administration,  child  welfare,  needle 
work  guild,  churches  of  different  denominations,  local  and  State  grange, 
P.  T.  A.,  junior  women’s  clubs,  future  farmer  clubs,  Home  Economics 
Extension  Service,  local  farmers’  institutes,  and  business  and  professional 
women’s  clubs. 

1 Opportunities  for  Service  Jobs  that  May  Be  Open  to  Home  Economics  Trained  Students. 
Misc.  1614  (Rev.),  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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II.  ORGANIZATION 

A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Homemaking  has  much  of  value  for  an  integrated  program  on  both 
the  elementary,  and  secondary  school  level.  It  also  has  offerings  for 
boys  and  girls  in  special  groups  and  for  men  and  women  not  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  school  program. 

The  presence  of  homemaking  as  a subject  on  the  elementary  school 
level  is  a.  rapidly  disappearing  practice.  Nevertheless,  the  function  of 
homemaking  as  a contributory  factor  in  an  integrated  program  on  the 
elementary  level,  should  be  increasingly  significant,  in  planning  curricu- 
lums,  activities,  and  programs  of  study. 

In  general,  homemaking  on  this  level  does  not  necessarily  exist  for 
its  own  purposes  in  terms  of  understandings,  appreciations,  and  skills,  but 
primarily  for  the  interpretation  and  the  enrichment  of  meanings  in  the 
experiences  of  the  various  units  of  work  in  an  activity  program.  Because 
of  the  positive  interrelation  of  objectives  of  many  of  the  social  studies 
units  and  homemaking,  on  this  level,  the  introduction  of  home  life 
content  may  become  a vitalizing  element  in  the  unit  activities. 

Administrative  and  professional  relationships  for  affecting  these  pur- 
poses may  be  provided  through  the  homemaking  department  by  one 
of  its  representatives.  The  responsibilities  of  the  homemaking  repre- 
sentative may  range  from  the  provision  of  material  pertinent  to  the 
home  living  activities  of  the  units,  to  the  performance  of  consultant  and 
actual  services.  Material  provided  may  consist  of  equipment,  supplies, 
and  reference.  Services  may  be  continuous  and  consciously  planned,  or 
intermittent,  in  response  to  requisitions. 

Depending  upon  the  organization  within  a school  system,  the  home- 
making representative  may  function  through  a director  of  elementary 
education  in  cooperation  with  an  art  supervisor  or  industrial  arts  super- 
visor or  with  teachers  directly.  To  the  extent  that  there  are  definite 
problems  such  as  one  pertaining  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  elementary 
pupils,  the  homemaking  representative  may  cooperate  with  the  health 
director  in  formulating  a constructive  health  program. 

Curriculum  materials  relative  to  home  life  experiences  may  function 
significantly  in  the  development  of  units  of  work  in  the  social  studies 
which  are  centered  about  such  interests  as  the  home,  the  community, 
frontier  life,  early  civilizations,  or  life  in  other  lands. 

If  the  theme  of  the  social  studies  unit  is  focused  upon  the  concept  of 
interdependence,  the  purpose  of  the  home  life  activities  within  the  unit 
may  be  the  development  of  some  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of 
members  of  a family  group  for  successful  living  in  the  home,  or  inter- 
dependence of  home  and  community,  or  growing  dependence  of  the  home 
upon  the  outside  world.  If  the  theme  of  the  social  studies  unit  is  focused 
upon  the  concept  of  man’s  control  over  nature,  the  purpose  of  the  home 
life  activities  within  the  unit  may  be  the  development  of  some  under- 
standing of  this  control  (as  evidenced  in  scientific  inventions  and  discov- 
eries), upon  standards  of  living  in  homes.  If  the  theme  of  the  social 
studies  unit  is  focused  upon  the  concept  of  environmental  adaptation,  the 
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purpose  of  the  home  life  activities  within  the  unit  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  some  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  environment  to 
determine  differences  in  modes  of  home  living. 

Home  life  activities  need  not  be  drawn  forcibly  into  the  units.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  ordinary  experiences  of  daily  living  which  are 
relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the  unit  will  naturally  become  focal  areas  of 
interest  for  the  clarification  and  enrichment  of  the  meanings  to  be 
developed. 

The  activities  should  not  be  limited  to  manipulative  processes  of  cook- 
ing and  sewing.  All  types  of  learning  activities — discussion,  observation, 
dramatization,  building,  modeling,  weaving,  collecting,  reading,  record- 
ing, reporting,  and  excursions — may  become  significant  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  home  life  experiences. 

If  homemaking  curriculum  material  for  the  development  of  units  is 
set  up  in  advance,  the  selection  of  possible  home  life  activities  should 
necessarily  reflect  a functionally  balanced  emphasis  upon  various  phases 
of  home  living,  such  as  the  social,  the  economic,  the  healthful,  and  the 
esthetic.  It  is  important  that  consideration  be  given  to  ability  levels  and 
pupil  interests  so  that  continued  growth  may  ensue. 

Homemaking  may  exist  for  very  definite  purposes  for  those  groups 
below  junior  high  school  level  which  include  over-age  or  handicapped 
pupils.  For  the  former,  the  purpose  of  homemaking  education  is  pri- 
marily to  develop  a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  home 
living ; for  the  latter,  to  increase  to  the  degree  possible,  satisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  present  living.  In  either  case  the  homemaking  representa- 
tive may  operate  through  the  teacher  of  special  groups.  A functional 
program,  based  upon  present  experience  and  probable  future  needs, 
should  be  cooperatively  formulated. 

B.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Homemaking  education  in  the  junior  high  school  should  be  organized 
around  pupils’  life  activities.  It  seeks  the  development  of  appreciation 
by  young  people  of  their  present  share  in  homemaking  and  in  their 
daily  living.  It  utilizes  activities  which  interest  them  naturally  both 
in  the  home,  in  their  work  and  play.  This  is  done  in  part  through 
food,  clothing,  child  development  and  home  care  units  in  the  school ; in 
part  by  encouraging  the  pupils  to  participate  in  home  work ; and  by 
organizing  a plan  for  home  work  and  recreation  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent  thus  tying  the  school  and  home  inter- 
ests together.  Actual  participation  in  homemaking  activities  promotes 
creative  interests,  aids  in  the  discovery  of  special  aptitudes,  and  pro- 
vides an  experimental  background  for  the  development  of  desirable  atti- 
tudes, understandings,  and  abilities. 

The  emphasis  in  these  years  is  chiefly  upon  the  experience  of  boys  and 
girls  in  daily  living,  and  the  relation  of  these  experiences  to  probable 
future  problems.  In  this  way,  as  one  educator  has  stated,  “the  future 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  race  are  magnetized.” 
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An  analysis  of  pupils’  interests  shows  a need  to  organize  home- 
making programs  beginning  in  the  seventh  year  with  units  of  work 
planned  in  terms  of  activities  of  immediate  interests,  and  with  considera- 
tion for  opportunities  which  lie  beyond  this  level. 

Growing  out  of  the  more  personal  interest  of  the  seventh  grade  pupil, 
the  work  of  the  eighth  year  may  be  developed  around  problems  of  the 
pupils’  homes.  The  work  of  the  eighth  year  should  build  upon  the  work 
of  the  seventh  year  and  lead  from  the  personal  life  and  interest  em- 
phasis into  the  family  of  which  the  pupil  is  a member. 

The  ninth  year  should  be  built  upon  the  interests  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  keeping  in  mind  the  pupils’  interests  and  abilities.  The  work 
should  include  units  chosen  from  certain  phases  of  homemaking  pertain- 
ing to  personal  relationships,  child  development,  home  and  family,  con- 
sumer buying  problems,  nutrition,  clothing,  hobbies,  and  other  leisure 
activities. 

1.  General  Suggestions  for  Developing  Programs 

a.  Seek  information  from  P.-T.  A.  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions as  to  interests  and  needs  of  pupils. 

b.  Plan  program  of  work  for  the  year  and  keep  it  adaptable. 

c.  Place  emphasis  on  homemaking  offered  in  short  unit  courses 
rather  than  semester  courses  in  foods  and  clothing.  Ascertain  needs  by 
pupil’s  diary  or  questionnaire,  community  study  through  home  visiting 
by  teacher,  and  have  these  needs  determine  the  length  of  units. 

d.  Introduce  some  units  on  a non-laboratory  basis  that  can  be  taught 
with  little  or  no  equipment,  to  emphasize  the  guidance  value  of  home- 
making so  that  pupils  will  be  able  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

C.  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1.  General  Principles 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  recently  issued  a bulletin1  which 
states  the  essential  philosophy  of  the  secondary  school  program  of 
studies.  In  this  bulletin  the  following  quotations  which  seem  to  have 
special  bearing  on  the  homemaking  program  are  made. 

“The  insistent  and  diversified  needs  of  present-day  education  in  a 
democracy  have  been  accentuated  by  two  circumstances  in  particular: 
(1)  The  rapidly  changing  social,  industrial,  and  economic  scene,  has 
precipitated  problems  never  before  experienced  in  American  society; 
and  (2)  the  marked  increase  in  secondary  school  enrolment  has  chal- 
lenged the  school  to  provide  for  a diversity  of  needs,  interests,  and 
capacities  hitherto  unacknowledged  by  the  school. 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  present  problem  has  been  suddenly  thrust  upon 
the  school,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  only  recently  been  generally 
recognized.  The  traditional  offerings  are  no  longer  admitted  to  consti- 

1 Graduation  Standards  for  Secondary  Schools.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris- 
burg, May,  1938. 
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tute  general  education  for  even  able  pupils  who  do  not  continue  formal 
education.  The  interests  of  great  numbers  of  secondary  school  pupils  lie 
in  fields  which  are  non-academic  in  nature.  The  school  must  provide 
an  educational  program  which  takes  into  account  these  factors.  Any 
regulations  regarding  graduation  should  be  conformable  to  such  a 
program. 

“Senior  high  school  educational  programs  should  be  so  arranged  that 
all  the  present  pupils  and  those  for  whom  provision  should  be  made  will 
be  able  to  obtain  a well-rounded  education  which  is  in  accordance  with 
their  needs,  capacities,  and  interests.  Instruction  on  all  levels  and  in  all 
areas  should  be  organized  and  administered  so  that  pupils  will  gain 
meaningful  and  satisfying  experiences.  Every  pupil  is  entitled  to  feel 
that  these  experiences  are  finally  his  best  efforts  and,  therefore,  a 
success.  To  this  end  an  educational  program  adaptable  to  individual 
needs  should  be  the  aim  of  every  school. 

“It  is  contrary  to  a constructive  educational  philosophy  to  urge  or 
require  pupils  to  attend  schools  in  which  the  educational  program  has 
not  been  organized  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  the  pupil,  in  light  of  the  needs  of  society.  Such  procedures  would  be 
unsound  psychologically  for  the  pupil,  socially  for  the  community,  and 
financially  for  the  State.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  all  areas  of 
instruction  shall  have  equal  standing  in  meeting  graduation  require- 
ments. 

“There  should  undoubtedly  be  some  improved  measure  for  evaluating 
the  achievement  of  pupils  on  a quantitative  basis  as  they  progress 
through  the  educational  program.  But  until  some  other  generally  ac- 
cepted method  is  brought  forth,  and  made  practicable,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  commonly  used  unit  be  retained  as  the  standard  of  this  quantita- 
tive measure. 

“Insofar  as  specialization  is  desirable  or  possible  in  a program  in 
public  education,  it  should  be  provided  in  the  senior  high  school.  The 
major  offerings  in  any  field  of  instruction,  therefore,  should  be  included 
in  the  work  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years.  Special  home- 
making courses  should  be  available  to  over-age  pupils  and  those  with 
special  interests  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  program.  Homemaking 
may  be  either  a matter  of  specialization  or  a major  program  in  the  upper 
years. 

2.  Standards  for  Graduation 

“Graduation  from  an  approved  vocational  school,  or  from  a non-voca- 
tional  school  with  approved  vocational  departments,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education. 

“A  unit  of  work  shall  be  a minimum  of  two  hundred  minutes  per  week, 
exclusive  of  time  for  changing  classes,  for  a period  of  thirty-six  weeks 
or  its  equivalent,  of  classroom  work  presuming  additional  reading  or 
study.  The  minimum  length  of  a class  period  permitted  is  forty  minutes 
clear. 
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“A  unit  of  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  work  shall  be  a mini- 
mum of  250  minutes  per  week  of  thirty-six  weeks  or  its  equivalent. 
The  minimum  length  of  a laboratory  period  is  fifty  minutes  clear  under 
this  section. 

“If  the  periods  are  less  than  fifty  minutes  in  the  clear,  work  of  a 
strictly  laboratory  nature  shall  be  counted  as  having  half  the  value  of 
classroom  work  except  that  five  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each  (including 
change  of  class  time)  or  six  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  (clear)  shall 
be  counted  as  one  unit.” 

3.  General  Homemaking 

The  purpose  of  the  general  homemaking  program  is  to  develop  appre- 
ciation of  high  ideals,  high  purposes,  enthusiasm  for  service,  and  interest 
in  the  vocation  of  homemaking  to  become  a contributing  member  of  the 
family  and  the  community. 

Such  a program  should  be  planned  for  groups  of  pupils  not  reached 
through  other  programs  in  homemaking  education,  for  those  unemployed, 
for  older  students,  and  for  young  married  people  returning  to  school 
for  further  education.  Such  factors  as  these  need  to  be  considered  by 
the  teacher  in  planning  a program:  (a)  To  determine  the  shortages 

in  the  present  program;  (b)  to  have  class  experiences  in  sequences  that 
result  in  progressive  learning;  (c)  to  give  careful  attention  to  relative 
values  involved  in  major  problems  in  daily  living;  (d)  to  stress  the 
building  of  morale  for  groups  returning  to  school  out  of  employment ; 
(e)  to  consider  the  forces  which  are  competing  with  the  home  to  influ- 
ence youth;  (f)  to  recognize  agencies  which  may  be  counted  upon  to 
cooperate  with  the  school  and  the  home  in  promoting  such  a program ; 
and  (g)  to  realize  that  home  contacts  and  participation  in  community 
life  help  in  such  understandings  so  that  each  pupil  will  be  appreciated  as 
an  individual. 

The  curriculum  should  provide,  therefore,  for  a well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  activities  concerned  with  home  and  community  life  such  as 
consumer  buying;  selection  of  foods,  meal  planning,  preparation  and 
service ; clothing,  selection,  repair,  construction  and  design ; child  devel- 
opment ; home  decoration  and  landscaping ; home  management ; personal 
and  family  relationships ; safety  education  and  personality  development. 
One  full  year  of  work  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  comprising 
250  to  300  minutes  per  week  beyond  the  junior  high  school  is  recom- 
mended for  all  pupils. 

4.  Vocational  Homemaking 
a.  Interpretation 

The  purpose  of  this  type  of  program  is  to  build  upon  the  ideals  and 
service  motives  developed  in  the  junior  high  school  for  actual  perform- 
ance of  home  and  community  responsibilities  in  the  senior  years.  The 
curriculum  emphasizes  the  development  of  these  abilities  through  related 
subjects  to  enrich  appreciations  and  through  home  projects  that  are 
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carried  with  class  work  to  develop  skill  in  the  management  of  household 
tasks  and  in  the  development  of  happy  relationships  in  the  family  and 
community.  Unless  home  and  other  experiences  supplement  school  ex- 
periences, understandings  of  satisfying  home  life  with  its  reward  cannot 
be  attained. 

Carrying  projects  in  the  home  helps  the  pupils  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  to  appreciate  the  many  factors  entering  into  the  develop- 
ment of  pleasant  relationships  for  themselves  and  members  of  the  family. 

This  plan  also  provides  for  the  scheduling  of  school  time  for  the 
teacher  to  confer  with  pupils  on  home  projects.  Visits  to  homes  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  parents  concerning  desirable  projects 
for  the  pupils  to  undertake  and  to  supervise  them  should  be  made  after 
school,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  summer  months.  Through  these 
home  contacts  much  incidental  learning  takes  place  for  the  pupil,  parent, 
and  teacher. 

b.  Requirements  for  Authorisation 

(1)  Approval  to  Conduct  Schools  or  Classes 

Approval  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  in  order 
that  a school  district  may  organize  a vocational  homemaking  school  or 
class  under  the  State  and  Federal  vocational  education  acts.  Continued 
approval  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  participate  in  vocational  reim- 
bursement. 

(2)  Qualification  and  Certification  of  Teachers 

Teachers  of  vocational  homemaking  are  required  to  have  certification 
entitling  them  to  teach  vocational  homemaking. 

(3)  The  Plant  and  Equipment 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  a comprehensive  program  in  home- 
making in  day  schools  may  be : 

(a)  Homemaking  cottage 

On  school  grounds  and  a part  of  the  secondary  school  plant. 

(b)  Rooms  in  school  building 

Minimum  desirable  space,  twenty-two  by  forty-two  to 
forty-five  feet  (one-teacher  department).2 

Minimum  desirable  space,  twenty-two  by  sixty  feet  (one- 
teacher  department).2 

Minimum  desirable  space,  twenty-two  by  ninety  feet  (two- 
teacher  department).2 

One  clothing  laboratory  (twenty-two  by  thirty-six  feet) 
with  fitting  space  adequately  equipped  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  clothing  construction,  remodeling,  design,  and 
care ; and  study  of  textiles. 

One  food  laboratory  (twenty-two  by  thirty-six  feet)  ade- 
quately equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  in  foods  and 
nutrition,  including  the  serving  of  meals. 


2 See  layouts  inside  back  cover,  of  this  bulletin. 
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A combination  living  room  and  dining  room  (eighteen 
by  twenty-two  feet)  or  this  same  space  arranged  to  include 
a combination  living  and  dining  room,  a combination  unit 
kitchen  and  laundry  and  storage  and  fitting  space. 
Minimum  desirable  space,  twenty-two  by  164  feet  (four- 
teacher  department ) ,3 

Two  clothing  laboratories  (twenty-two  by  thirty-six  feet 
each)  with  fitting  space  adequately  equipped  for  instruction 
and  practice  in  clothing  construction,  remodeling,  design, 
and  care ; and  study  of  textiles. 

One  food  laboratory  (twenty-two  by  thirty-six  feet)  ade- 
quately equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  in  foods  and 
nutrition,  including  the  serving  of  meals. 

An  activities  room  (twenty-two  by  thirty-eight  feet) 
equipped  for  instruction  in  laundering,  general  care  of 
clothing,  and  food  courses. 

A combination  living  room  and  dining  room  (eighteen 
by  twenty-two  feet)  or  this  same  space  arranged  to  include 
a combination  living  and  dining  room,  a combination  unit 
kitchen  and  laundry  and  storage  and  fitting  space. 

(4)  Age  of  Pupils 

The  minimum  age  requirement  for  enrolment  of  pupils  in  all-day 
vocational  school  programs  is  fourteen  years.  The  maturity  of  the 
pupils  and  their  desire  for  vocational  education  in  homemaking  are  the 
factors  which  should  determine  the  enrolment. 

(5)  Curriculum  and  Materials  of  Instruction 

The  curriculum  and  materials  of  instruction  in  approved  vocational 
homemaking  departments  should  conform  to  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(6)  Home  Projects 

Home  projects  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vocational  homemaking 
program  and  are  therefore  required  to  supplement  school  instruction. 
To  encourage  home  visits  and  supervision  of  projects  travel  expenses 
covering  transportation  may  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  eighty  per 
cent. 

(7)  Supervision  and  Control 

All  schools  and  classes  of  vocational  homemaking  reimbursed  from 
vocational  funds  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control,  and  all 
programs  must  be  designed  to  prepare  for  some  phase  of  homemaking  or 
vocations  allied  to  homemaking. 

(8)  Reimbursement  for  Vocational  Homemaking 

8 Copies  of  this  plan  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  vocational  aid  avail- 
able in  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  districts. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AID  GRANTED  TO  DISTRICTS  ON  BASIS  OF  TRUE 

VALUATION  PER  TEACHER4 


Classification  of  School  Districts 


Valuation  Per  Teacher 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

50  thousand  

X 

X 

X 

55% 

50-100  thousand  

X 

X 

50% 

50% 

100-200  thousand  _ 

x 

45% 

45% 

45% 

200-up  thousand  

25% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

4 Based  on  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1925. 


This  is  in  addition  to  reimbursement  granted  under  provisions  of 
Section  1210,  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  limitation  is 
that  no  district  shall  receive  more  than  eighty  per  cent  total  reimburse- 
ment on  the  salary  of  any  one  teacher. 

The  State  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1937  (477)  provides  for 
vocational  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  thirty-five  per  cent  to  first 
class  districts  and  fifty  per  cent  to  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts. These  rates  will  be  used  if  adequate  State  appropriations  are 
made. 

Additional  appropriation  may  be  made  to  districts  employing  teachers 
one  month  beyond  the  regular  school  term  to  cover  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  travel  (transportation)  in  visiting  homes  and  supervising 
home  projects. 


D.  ADULT  EDUCATION 

1.  Interpretation 

An  adult  has  been  defined  as  a person  who  has  developed  more  or 
less  effective  ways  in  dealing  with  the  experiences  he  has  after  childhood. 

With  this  interpretation  we  can  consider  two  groups  under  the  head- 
ing of  adults  (a)  younger  out-of-school  groups  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  (b)  older  groups  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over. 

Adult  education  is  clearly  an  instrument  for  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment and  a means  of  use  to  men  and  women  who  must  search  for 
new  values,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual. 

Adult  education  is  self-directed  and  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  (a) 
those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  or  did  not  take  advantage  of 
education,  (b)  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it  and  find  their  needs 
changing,  (c)  those  who  appreciate  that  new  discoveries  and  new  appli- 
cations of  knowledge  create  necessity  for  continued  study  and  (d)  those 
who  desire  to  learn  how  to  seek  reliable  information  and  to  evaluate 
what  they  get. 
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The  notion  of  obtaining  an  education  and  then  going  out  into  the 
world  to  use  it  no  longer  suffices.  Learning  continues  as  long  as  life 
itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  teach  a youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  the  problems 
of  a mature  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age  for  no  one  can  predict  just 
what  his  problems  are  going  to  be.  He  will  be  so  different  as  a mature 
man  that  prediction  for  learning  would  be  impossible.  Continued  learn- 
ing will  always  be  needed  by  the  personality  as  it  grows,  for  growth  im- 
plies learning. 

2.  Needs 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  guide  the  thinking  and  to  build  the  morale 
of  that  large  group  of  young  people  in  our  country  who  cannot  find 
employment  or  who  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
secondary  school.  They  have  little  to  make  them  feel  wanted  or  needed. 
These  people  need  education  in  those  phases  of  homemaking  and  living 
which  will  help  them  develop  a philosophy  of  living,  a broad  social 
point  of  view,  and  ability  to  use  their  leisure  to  advantage  for  a happier 
and  more  satisfying  life.  They  need  help  in  finding  themselves  in  their 
world  and  guidance  into  vocations  which  will  give  them  a feeling  of 
purpose  in  existing. 

The  implication  of  our  rapidly  growing  leisure  attracts  attention  to 
the  educating  influence  of  environment  and  a harmless,  if  not  construc- 
tive, use  of  leisure  time. 

The  home  of  today  has  brought  new  problems  concerning  which 
adults  are  seeking  help.  These  problems  have  led  to  the  search  for  new 
values — economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual — for  adjustment 
in  personal  and  social  relationships.  Some  of  the  problems  concerned 
with  the  home  are  (a)  effects  of  women’s  work  on  children,  (b)  man’s 
attitude  toward  women’s  work,  (c)  readjustments  in  the  work  of  the 
home,  (d)  economic  partnership  in  the  home,  (e)  status  of  children  in 
the  family,  (f)  family  recreation,  (g)  personality  development  in  the 
family,  (h)  social  responsibility,  and,  (i)  religion  in  the  family. 

“In  their  work,  there  lies  the  great  new  factors  in  the  education  of 
our  people.  If  they  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  enrichment  where  it 
used  to  be  found  in  their  work,  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  such 
creative  and  living  part  of  their  natures  as  resourcefulness,  reasoning, 
imagination,  capacity  for  growth,  and  skill — above  all  for  skill — if  they 
cannot  find  opportunities  for  the  development  of  those  qualities  in  their 
work,  they  must  be  so  trained  and  educated  as  to  find  those  vitamins  of 
life  in  the  hours  outside  of  work,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind.”1  • 

“As  youth  themselves  see  it,  the  ‘youth  problem’  is  largely  a matter  of 
economic  security. 

“Apparently  it  seems  to  them,  that  the  most  pressing  problems,  in- 
volving the  need  for  the  most  vigorous  social  action,  fall  into  three 

1 Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  Schooling  for  Youth  in  the  Light  of  Adult  Education.  Education 
Record,  July,  1938,  pp.  369*370. 
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general  areas:  (a)  Employment.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth 

in  America,  this  means  getting  a job.  For  as  many  others,  it  means  a 
wage  that  will  provide  both  an  acceptable  standard  of  living,  and  an 
opportunity  to  provide  for  future  years;  (b)  Education.  For  larger 
numbers  who  have  been  forced  out  of  school  for  economic  reasons,  this 
means  the  creation  of  a less  fictitious  equality  of  opportunity,  and,  for 
many  others  who  are  still  in  school,  it  means  an  educational  program 
that  is  more  clearly  in  harmony  with  their  interests  and  needs,  and  (c) 
Recreation.  For  no  less  than  millions  of  young  people  in  America, 
this  calls  for  an  awakening,  on  the  part  of  communities,  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  personal  values  of  healthful  and  satisfying  recreation,  and 
a determination  to  develop  leisure-time  programs  that  will  not  only 
absorb  energies  that  often  lead  to  delinquent  behavior,  but  which  will 
add  something  valuable  to  the  spiritual  stature  of  those  who  participate 
in  them.”2 

3 Organization 

The  success  of  working  with  adults  is  based  on  a knowledge  of  the 
home  and  the  actual  problems  which  homemakers  are  facing.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  concerned  with  living  within  one’s  income,  providing 
desirable  recreation  and  the  necessities  of  life,  and  developing  pleasant 
relationships  for  all  members  of  the  family  group. 

Some  of  the  following  suggestions  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  in 
organizing  classes  for  young  and  older  groups  of  adults:  (a)  determine 
the  outstanding  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  group  through  questions, 
brief  statements  on  paper,  and  individual  conferences;  (b)  use  informal 
methods  of  instruction;  discussion  and  demonstration  for  the  most 
part  have  been  satisfactory  for  such  work;  (c)  use  effective  illustra- 
tive material  such  as  posters,  charts,  slides,  photographs,  and  real  ob- 
jects; (d)  distribute  mimeographed  or  typed  sheets  containing  the 
main  features  of  program  and  high  spots  of  each  lesson  if  possible;  (e) 
use  printed  pamphlets  or  leaflets  obtainable  through  Federal  and  State 
agencies  free  of  charge;  (f)  encourage  members  of  class  to  raise  prac- 
tical questions  for  each  meeting;  (g)  have  each  student  bring  note- 
book and  pencil;  and  (h)  make  plans  for  evaluating  the  success  of  all 
classes  organized. 

4.  Evaluation 

Measuring  the  school  program  is  an  important  responsibility  of  the 
administrator.  Certain  standards  will  enable  such  evaluation  to  be 
made.  They  will  include  (a)  a balanced  program,  (b)  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities,  (c)  qualified  teachers,  (d)  regularity  of  attendance,  (e) 
interest  of  members  of  class,  (f)  good  results  in  teaching,  (h)  programs 
organized  to  satisfy  local  conditions,  (i)  efficient  system  of  records,  (j) 
well-planned  publicity,  and  (k)  local  supervision. 

2 Howard  M.  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story  (American  Council  on  Education,  1938),  pp. 
254-255. 
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5.  Requirements  for  Reimbursement 

The  requirements  for  reimbursement  include  (a)  enrolment  of  class 
of  sufficient  maturity  (sixteen  years  of  age  or  over)  to  profit  by  the 
work,  (b)  the  type  of  plant  and  equipment  as  outlined  for  the  all-day 
program,  (c)  the  program  organized  to  fit  for  useful  employment  and 
those  pursuits  and  occupations  connected  with  the  home,  (d)  the  work 
based  on  short  intensive  units,  (e)  teachers  employed  who  hold  either 
a Vocational  Home  Economics  Certificate  for  the  all-day  schools  or  a 
Vocational  Extension  Certificate — the  latter  being  secured  upon  request 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  (f)  scheduling  a minimum  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  lessons. 

6.  Reimbursement 

Reimbursement  for  adult  classes  in  homemaking  in  all  school  districts 
has  been  changed  from  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  from  July  1,  1937  to  June  30,  1942.  After  June,  1942,  reim- 
bursement will  be  reduced  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers’  salaries. 
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The  curriculum  represents  the  composite  of  subject  matter,  activities, 
and  experiences  which  constitute  a pupil’s  life  and  is  continually  chang- 
ing as  new  needs  arise. 

Materials  of  instruction  set  forth  for  the  teacher  the  objectives  and 
content  of  a given  subject  as  well  as  the  activities  and  books  to  be  used 
to  accomplish  desired  results. 

As  a background  for  curriculum  making,  the  teacher  of  homemaking 
should  be  familiar  with  home  life  of  today.  In  particular  she  should 
know  the  homes  and  parents  of  her  pupils  so  that  she  can  determine 
their  interests,  needs,  and  capacities. 

No  program  of  curriculum  development  can  be  expected  to  reach  a 
full  measure  of  success  without  including  the  public  in  general.  Parallel 
with  the  program  in  the  schools  should  go  a similar  program  for  adults. 

A.  SURVEYS 

It  is  essential  to  have  a knowledge  of  homes  and  communities  for  the 
solution  of  teachers’  problems  and  information  on  which  to  build  cur- 
riculum materials.  It  is  necessary,  also,  for  teachers  to  continually 
record  facts  regarding  community  reactions  and  comments  of  people 
about  them  in  order  to  meet  new  situations  and  solve  everyday  home 
living  problems  of  their  pupils  and  homes. 

The  following  description  of  a community  was  given  by  a teacher 
who  had  lived  and  taught  in  the  community  for  a number  of  years  and 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  county  in  which  the  community  was  located. 
This  community  was  chosen  because  it  was  somewhat  typical.  Because 
the  teacher  does  not  at  present  live  in  this  community  there  were  certain 
facts  which  she  could  not  give.  For  instance,  the  data  given  regarding 
health  is  of  too  indefinite  a nature.  The  teacher  in  the  community  can 
secure  the  county  statistics  regarding  infant  mortality,  communicable 
diseases,  etc.,  and  through  contact  with  county  officers  find  out  to  what 
degree  these  figures  apply  to  the  community  in  question. 

A description  using  these  factors  of  a given  community  follows : 

A small  rural  town  (700-800  population)  located  fifteen  miles  from  a 
city  of  10,000  population. 

1.  Community  Resources 

a.  Public  utilities  available : 

Electricity  and  water  is  available.  Fuel  used  is  coal  and  coal  oil. 

b.  Market  and  buying  facilities  : 

A few  general  stores  in  town  and  two  chain  grocery  stores. 

A furniture  store. 

Fresh  vegetables  available  only  in  summer. 

Few  house  to  house  canvassers. 

No  bakery  or  dairy  but  regular  service  for  bread  products  and 
milk  from  a nearby  city. 
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c.  Services  available : 

A laundry  and  dry  cleaning  plant  from  a nearby  city  serves  the 
town  regularly. 

d.  Public  protection  facilities  : 

A constable. 

A fire  department. 

A county  health  officer. 

A school  physician. 

e.  Housing  conditions : 

In  the  town  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses  are  equipped  with 
bath  rooms  and  furnaces.  In  nearby  rural  sections  this  is  not 
true  except  in  a few  cases.  In  both  town  and  nearby  rural  sec- 
tions about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes. 
On  the  whole  there  is  little  attention  given  to  conveniences  in 
house  arrangement.  There  are  big  pantries  and  cellars  and 
kitchens. 

f.  Geological  conditions : 

Agriculture  possible. 

g.  Transportation  and  communication : 

There  are  no  trains.  A bus  line  runs  through  the  town ; cost  is 
fifty  cents  for  transportation  to  nearby  city  (10,000).  There  is 
a telephone  line. 

h.  Educational  facilities : 

A consolidated  secondary  school  in  the  town. 

A traveling  library. 

Radios  are  common. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops. 

Preschool  clinic  once  a year. 

P.-T.  A.  county  organization. 

i.  Social  contact  facilities  : 

Social  organizations : Bridge  clubs,  reading  clubs,  sewing  clubs, 
Grange. 

Recreational  facilities : One  movie  in  the  town. 

j.  Religious,  civic  and  welfare  agencies: 

No  welfare  organizations  except  county  ones. 

A Lions  Club. 

Two  Protestant  churches  in  town,  active  church  clubs. 

k.  Range  of  opportunity  for  employment : 

Very  limited. 

In  normal  times  there  are  steel  mills  operating  in  town  and  a 
candy  factory.  At  present  these  are  closed. 

In  setting  up  a homemaking  program  for  this  community  the  teacher 
will  start  with  the  classes  she  already  has  after  determining  the  types  of 
families  from  which  these  groups  come. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


In  this  particular  instance  at  present  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  home- 
making classes  come  generally  from  family  types  II,  IV,  and  V.  What 
then  are  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  girls  who  come  from  these  three 
types  of  families  ? 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how  this  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity will  influence  the  objective  for  instruction  related  to  foods. 
Because  of  the  time  available  it  was  possible  to  work  with  only  one  phase 
of  homemaking  and  that  only  in  a sketchy  way. 

The  following  are  the  facts  which  would  influence  food  instruction : 

1.  All  the  girls  carry  some  responsibility  at  home. 

2.  Time  is  important,  particularly  for  the  girls  who  come  from  farms. 

3.  There  has  been  little  attempt  to  arrange  equipment  and  storage 
space  for  efficiency,  and  there  are  few  labor  saving  devices. 

4.  Food  practices  as  regards  nutrition  are  poor;  inadequate  vege- 
tables, especially  fresh  vegetables  in  winter,  inadequate  milk, 
excess  of  pork. 

5.  Much  food  is  produced  at  home  or  bought  at  chain  stores. 

6.  The  people  are  thrifty. 

7.  The  fathers  do  much  of  the  buying. 

8.  Standards  for  meat  and  vegetable  cooking  are  poor. 

9.  All  take  part  in  preparation  of  church  suppers  and  they  have  big 
“company”  meals. 

10.  There  is  little  cash  available. 

11.  Families  vary  in  sizes  from  three  to  six. 

12.  The  girls  marry  early  and  set  up  their  own  homes. 

13.  The  health  on  average  is  poor. 

Some  of  the  objectives  which  the  teacher  with  these  facts  in  mind 
would  set  up  for  accomplishment  in  her  classes  are  listed  here : 

1.  To  develop  an  interest  in  and  a desire  for  such  arrangement  of 
equipment  that  greater  efficiency  in  food  preparation  will  result 
and  also  an  interest  in  efficient  methods  of  work. 

2.  To  set  a feasible  standard  for  efficiency  in  the  arrangement  of 
working  materials  and  for  efficient  methods  of  work. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  arrange  efficiently  the  available  working 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  meals. 

4.  To  develop  good  habits  of  work  in  food  preparation. 

5.  To  develop  judgment  in  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  food. 

6.  To  develop  a realization  of  the  importance  of  introducing  more 
vegetables  and  milk  in  the  diet. 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  plan  balanced  meals  using  foods  available. 

8.  To  develop  interests  in  and  standards  for  meal  and  vegetable 
cookery. 

9.  To  develop  ability  to  cook  meats  and  vegetables  successfully. 

10.  To  develop  a desire  for  and  some  ability  to  provide  more  order- 
liness in  table  setting,  and  a happy,  less  hurried  atmosphere  at 
meals. 

An  outline  similar  to  that  suggested  below  may  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  determining  the  part  the  home  must  play  in  her  instruction. 
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Objectives  to  Be 
Accomplished 

What  the  School  Can 
Do 

What  Is  to  Be  done 
in  the  Home 

1.  To  develop  ability 
to  arrange  efficient- 
ly the  available 
working  materials 
for  the  preparation 
of  meals. 

Provide  knowledge 
and  experience  un- 
der close  direction. 

Provide  opportunity 
for  experimenting 
in  more  normal 
situations. 

2.  To  develop  good 
habits  of  work  in 
food  preparation. 

Set  up  the  standards 
and  show  steps  in 
habit  formation. 

Provide  opportunity 
for  much  experi- 
ence. 

Provide  repetition 
necessary  to  habit 
formation. 

3.  To  develop  judg- 
ment in  selection 
and  purchasing  of 
food. 

Guide  securing  of 
facts  necessary  in 
judging.  Set  up 
standards.  Pro- 

vide opportunity 
for  evaluation  of 
results. 

Contribute  additional 
fact  S' ; provide  a 
wide  range  of  ex- 
perience. 

Such  an  analysis  added  to  an  understanding  of  the  home  and  com- 
munity conditions  and  knowledge  of  the  present  development  of  the 
individual  pupils  toward  goals  set  for  accomplishment  gives  the  teacher 
a very  definite  basis  for  guidance  in  the  home  project  program. 

B.  GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

1.  Study  the  scope  of  the  program.  This  will  include  a survey  of 
the  community. 

2.  Prepare  a statement  of  the  general  aims  of  the  program. 

3.  Determine  the  units  of  experience  for  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
the  study  of  the  scope  and  general  aims  of  the  program  and  decide 
upon  their  sequence.  The  following  may  be  used  as  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  a unit : 

a.  The  unit  should,  insofar  as  possible,  be  purposeful  for  the 
pupils. 

b.  The  unit  should  provide  for  a wide  variety  of  experiences. 

c.  The  unit  should  make  provision  for  individual  differences. 

d.  The  unit  should  lead  on  naturally  to  higher  levels  of  experi- 
ence. 

e.  The  unit  should  be  practical  under  school  conditions. 
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4.  Include  in  the  unit : 

a.  Objectives. 

b.  Outline  of  subject  matter. 

c.  Suggested  pupil  activities. 

d.  Suggested  instructional  materials. 

e.  Suggestions  for  evaluation  of  outcomes. 


C.  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 
1.  General 


Suggestive  Program  in  Homemaking 
Minimum  120  minutes  weekly  (1-80  and  1-40;  1-90  and  1-45;  3-50; 
2-60). 1 


Grade  VII 


Suggested  Time 
Distribution 

Units  of  Work 

Aspects  to  Be  Considered 

No.  of 
Lessons 

No.  of 
Weeks 

Clothing— Construc- 
tion and  care 

Suitable  clothing  

3 

6 

House  care 

Color  for  different  types  

Care  of  clothing  

A model  clothes  closet  

The  bedroom 

2 

4 
3 

(12) 

5 

8 

Poods  and  Health 

Care  of  the  bathroom 

A work  plan  

Kitchen  helps  

Selecting  school  lunches 

2 

5 

4 

(16) 

5 

10 

Personal  living 

Preparing  the  picnic  lunch 

Preparation  of  tasty  meals  

Niceties  in  serving 

Good  health  and  food  habits 

Good  manners  

2 

5 

3 
5 

(20) 

4 

12 

Careful  grooming  

Gracious  conversation  

Taste  in  dress  

Being  a friend  

Pitting  into  the  family 

3 

6 

5 

3 

3 

(24) 

(36) 

1 In  all  programs  if  a period  is  less  than  fifty  minutes  in  the  clear,  a minimum  of  one 
single  period  and  one  double  period  should  be  scheduled. 

If  three  fifty-minute  periods  are  scheduled,  the  total  number  of  lessons  will  be  108. 
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Suggestive  Program  in  Homemaking 

Minimum  120  minutes  weekly  (1-80  and  1-40;  1-90  and  1-45;  3-50; 
2-60). 1 


Grade  VIII 


Units  of  Work 

Aspects  to  Be  Considered 

. 

Suggest 

Distri 

No.  of 
Lessons 

ed  Time 
but ion 

No.  of 
Weeks 

Personal  living 

A well-rounded  personality 

2 

8 

The  companions  

4 

Sharing  responsibilities  in  the 

family  

4 

Allowances  

2 

Leisure  time  

4 

(16) 

Food— Planning  and 

Attractive  breakfasts  

3 

9 

preparing  meals 

Attractive  luncheons  

2 

Attractive  suppers 

3 

Attractive  one-dish  meals  

4 

The  school  lunch  

6 

(18) 

Clothing— Planning , 

The  school  pupils’  needs  

2 

10 

selecting,  care  and 
construction 

Suitable  colors  and  materials  — 

4 

Good  taste  in  accessories  

3 

Care  of  clothes  (laundering,  etc.) 

5 

Remodeling  attractive  clothes  . . . 

6 

(20) 

Personal  and  family 

The  medicine  chest 

2 

9 

health 

First  aid  in  emergencies  

3 

Minor  illnesses  

4 

Hygiene  of  the  sick  room 

4 

Household  emergencies  

2 

Food  for  the  ill  and  convalescent 

(including  health  and  care  of 

the  young  child)  •. .. 

(18) 

(36) 

1 In  all  programs  if  a period  is  less  than  fifty  minutes  in  the  clear,  a minimum  of  one 
single  period  and  one  double  period  should  be  scheduled. 

If  three  fifty-minute  periods  are  scheduled,  the  total  number  of  lessons  will  be  108. 
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Suggestive  Program  in  Homemaking 
Minimum  120  minutes  weekly  (1-80  and  1-40;  1-90  and  1-45;  3-50; 
2-60 ).1  Grade  IX 


Units  of  Work 

Aspects  to  Be  Considered 

Suggested  Time 
Distribution 

No.  of 
Lessons 

No.  of 
WTeeks 

The  family  and  home2 

Attractive  surroundings  and  their 

influence  

3 

18 

Orientation  course  for 

Personal  and  household  manage- 

boys  and  girls 

ment  

3 

Good  buying  practices,  or  con- 

sumer  interests ■ 

3 

Desirable  health  habits— mental 

and  physical  

3 

Nutrition  essentials  

5 

Social,  personal  and  family  rela- 

tionships  

6 

Occupations  for  girls  and  boys  . . . 

5 

Leisure  time  activities— hobbies  . . 

4 

Clothes  and  their  effect  on  health 

and  behavior  • 

4 

(36) 

Making  the  most  of 

Everyday  food  habits— balanced 

yourself 

meals  

8 

18 

Making  and  keeping  friends 

6 

Developing  a pleasing  personality 

—grooming,  voice,  and  bearing. 

8 

Management  of  time,  money,  and 

energy  in  the  family 

6 

Selection  of  clothing  • 

8 

(36) 

(36) 

OR 

Household  mechanics 

Home  kit  of  tools  and  equipment. 

3 

18 

for  girls , stressing 

Electricity  and  its  uses— household 

economy,  safety, 

equipment,  radio,  lights  

6 

possibilities  in  hob- 

Materials  used  in  remodeling 

6 

bies  and  vocational 

Painting  for  protection  and  deco- 

opportunities8 

ration  

5 

General  repairs — water  supply  and 

waste,  heating  and  ventilation, 

use  and  care  of  autos 

8 

Safety  practices  

5 

Wood  and  metal  surfaces — care 

and  use  

3 

(36) 

Making  the  most  of 

Everyday  food  habits— balanced 

yourself 

meals  

8 

18 

Making  and  keeping  friends  

6 

Developing  a pleasing  personality 

grooming,  voice  and  bearing  ... 

8 

Management  of  time,  money,  and 

energy  in  the  family 

6 

Selection  of  clothing  

8 

(36) 

(36) 

1 In  all  programs  if  a period  is  less  than  fifty  minutes  in  the  clear,  a minimum  of  one 
single  period  and  one  double  period  should  be  scheduled. 

If  three  fifty-minute  periods  are  scheduled,  the  total  number  of  lessons  will  be  108. 

2 This  unit  to  be  offered  for  boys  and  girls,  boys  in  particular,  and  taught  by  the 
homemaking  teacher. 

3 This  unit  may  be  offered  for  girls  especially  and  taught  by  the  Industrial  arts  teacher. 
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Homemaking  Program  for  Pupils  Not  Majoring  in 
Vocational  Homemaking 


Minimum  250  to  300  minutes  weekly  (5-50  or  60-minute  periods 
weekly). 


One  Unit  of  Credit 
Tenth,  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Year 


Units  of  Work 


Number 

of 

Lessons 


Children— Care  and  guidance 

Clothing — Art  appreciation  and  grooming 

Consumer  buying  

Foods — Nutrition,  meal  planning,  serving,  and  marketing 

Health — Mental  and  physical  hygiene 

Hobbies  and  other  leisure  activities  

Home  safety  • 

House  and  home— Selection,  planning,  furnishing,  and  land- 
scaping   

Management  problems — Personal,  money  and  time  

Personality  development — Personal  traits  and  relationships... 

Relationships— Personal  and  social  

Social  customs — Manners,  speech  and  voice,  hospitality,  and 

friendship  

Vocational  opportunities  


16 

18 

21 

16 

10 

12 

7 

7 

12 

16 

14 

15 
17 


Total 


180 


2.  Vocational 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  vocational 
homemaking  curriculums  are  organized  in  many  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  and  urban  secondary 
school  pupils  who  are  interested  in  the  vocation  of  homemaking.  These 
curriculums  are  known  as  Vocational  Homemaking  Program  I,  based  on 
the  standards  set  up  in  the  Smith-Hughes  law  (half  day  arranged  for 
homemaking  and  related  courses)  ; Program  II,  George-Deen,  based  on 
a minimum  of  sixty  minutes  daily  arranged  for  homemaking,  and  one 
period  daily  to  related  courses;  and  Program  III,  George-Deen,  based 
on  a minimum  of  ninety  minutes  daily  to  class  instruction  in  home- 
making. Each  of  these  programs,  including  home  projects  requiring 
from  thirty  to  135  hours  per  year,  is  open  to  pupils  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  over.  Program  I,  may  be  organized  on  a one-,  two-,  or  three- 
year  basis;  Programs  II  and  III,  on  a two-  or  three-year  basis.  In 
some  schools,  a one-year  Smith-Hughes  program  may  be  desirable. 
However,  a two-  or  three-year  program  provides  a better  opportunity 
to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  pupils. 

The  following  summary  of  the  curriculums  shows  a comparison  of 
Programs  I,  II,  and  III  in  relation  to  homemaking  subjects,  related 
subjects,  home  project  time  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  time  for  individual 
and  group  conferences  on  the  teacher’s  schedule.  The  programs  are 
organized  according  to  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Homemaking  based 
upon  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (1917),  upon  the  George-Reed  Act  (1929), 
upon  the  George-Ellzey  Act  (1934),  and  more  recently  upon  the 
George-Deen  Act  (1936). 
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Types  oj  Vocational  Curriculums 
PROGRAM  I* 

Suggestive  courses  organized  on  the  Smith-Hughes  basis  for  guides  in 
organizing  this  type  of  a vocational  program. 

TYPE  1 (One-Year  Course) 

Vocational  half-day  arranged  for  practical  and  related  subjects.  Based 
upon  eight  forty-,  forty-five-  or  six  sixty-minute  periods  per  day  in  a 
five-hour  or  a six-hour  school  day. 


First  Semester 

Tenth,  Eleventh 

or  Twelfth  Tear 

Second  Semester 

5 

-hour 

6-hour 

5 

-hour 

6-hour 

day 

day 

day 

day 

Length  of  Period 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

Length  of  Period 

Clothing — Selection,  care. 

Nutrition,  meal  plan- 

design,  and  construction 

6** 

6** 

4 

6** 

4 

6** 

6** 

4 

6** 

4 

ning,  and  service 

Management  and  care  of 

House  and  home — Se- 

home  — 

3** 

3** 

2 

3** 

3 

3** 

3»* 

2 

3** 

3 

lection,  planning,  fur- 
nishing, and  landscap- 

ing 

Personal  and  family  re- 

Consumer  buying 

lationships  _ 

3** 

2** 

2 

4** 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Child  development 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Health — Personal  hv- 

giene,  first  aid — Home 
care  of  sick 

Related  art 

4** 

4** 

3 

4** 

3 

4** 

4** 

3 

4** 

3 

Related  art 

* The  intensive  unit  organization  may  be  used  as  in  Program  II  and  Program  III. 
**  To  be  organized  to  permit  at.  least  two  consecutive  periods  for  laboratory  work. 


TYPE  2*  (Two-Year  Course) 

Vocational  half-day  arranged  for  practical  and  related  subjects.  Based 
upon  eight  forty-,  forty-five-  or  six  sixty-minute  periods  per  day  in  a 
five-hour  or  a six-hour  school  day. 


First  Semester 

Tenth  or  Eleventh  Tear 

Second  Semester 

5 

-hour 

day 

6-hour 

day 

5-hour 

day 

6-hour 

day 

Length  of  Period 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

Length  of  Period 

Clothing— Construction,  re 
modeling,  and  care 

6** 

5 

3 

6** 

4 

6** 

5 

3 

6** 

4 

Foods — Marketing,  meal 
planning,  and  service 

Child  development  

4** 

9** 

2 

4** 

2 

4** 

2 ** 

2 

4** 

2 

Home  management  and 

Personal  and  family  re- 
lationships . . _ 

2 

3** 

2 

3** 

3 

2 

3** 

2 

3** 

3 

care 

Household  mechanics — 
Labor-saving  devices 

Related  art 

o** 

2** 

9 

2** 

2 

2** 

2** 

2 

3** 

2 

Related  art 

Related  science  

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Related  science 

2** 

2** 

2** 

2** 

2** 

2** 
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PROGRAM  I — Continued 


Pirst  Semester 

Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Tear 

Second  Semester 

5-hour 

day 

6-hour 

day 

5-hour 

day 

6-hour 

day 

Length  of  Period 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

40 

45 

60 

45 

60 

Length  of  Period 

Nutrition  and  meal  plan- 

Clothing — Selection,  de- 

ning  

Children— Care  and  guid- 

g** 

4** 

3 

6** 

4 

6** 

4** 

3 

6*. 

4 

sign,  construction,  and 
care 

Consumer  buying 

ance  

Health — Personal  hygiene. 

3** 

3** 

2 

4** 

4 

3** 

3** 

2 

4** 

4 

Home  safety 

first  aid — Home  care  of 

sick  

House  and  home — Selection, 

3** 

3** 

2 

4** 

3 

3** 

3** 

2 

4** 

3 

Vocations 

planning,  furnishing,  and 

landscaping  

Related  subjects — Art  or 

4** 

4** 

2 

4** 

2 

4** 

4** 

2 

4** 

2 

Hobbies  and  other 

science  

3** 

3** 

4 

2 

2 

g** 

3»* 

4 

2 

2 

leisure  activities 

* The  intensive  unit  organization  may  be  used  as  in  Program  II  and  Program  III. 
**  To  be  organized  to  permit  at  least  two  consecutive  periods  for  laboratory  work . 


PROGRAM  II 

Program  II  should  be  organized  as  a two  consecutive  year  program. 
If  desirable,  an  additional  year  may  be  included.  Schools  organized  on 
a sixty  minute  period  basis  are  finding  this  a desirable  type  of  vocational 
program,  especially  when  the  teacher  is  employed  on  a ten  months  basis 
for  conducting  the  summer  project  program. 

The  following  curriculums  are  set  up  to  meet  the  standards  of  George- 
Deen  Program  II. 

TYPE  1 


Two  Consecutive  Tears 


Tenth  or  Eleventh  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

$ & 33  - 2L  -at  a 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

80 

90 

60 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Nutrition — Marketing  and  meal 

Clothing— Construction,  re- 

planning  for  family  

7 

7 

10 

modeling,  and  care 

Children— Care  and  guidance 

6 

6 

4 

Health — Personal  hygiene,  first 

aid  and  home  care  of  sick 

Relationships— P e r s o n a 1 and 

Home  management  and  care 

family — 

5 

5 

4 

Related  subjects — Art  or  biology 

One  single  period  daily 

Related  subjects— Art  or 

biology 

Home  projects 

45  hours  per  year,  or  75 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 
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PROGRAM  II — Continued 


Eleventh 

or  Twelfth  Tear 

First  Semester 

Number  of  Weeks 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

80 

90 

60 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Nutrition — Advanced  

7 

7 

7 

Clothing — Selection,  construc- 
tion, design  and  care 

Consumer  buying  ...  . 

Hobbies  and  other  leisure  ac- 

6 

6 

4 

House  and  home  — Selection, 
planning,  furnishing,  home 
hazards,  and  landscaping 
Vocations  allied  to  homemaking 

tivities  . 

Related  subjects  — Chemistry, 

5 

5 

7 

Related  subjects— Chemistry , 

social  science  or  art*.  

One  single  period  daily 

social  science  or  art* 

Home  projects  

45  hours  per  year,  or  75 
minutes  per  week 

Home  projects 

Pupil’s  time  outside  of  regular  class  work  for  home  projects,  in  two  phases  of  home- 
making is  stated  in  above  schedule.  Teacher’s  schedule  should  include  from  three  to  five 
periods  per  week  for  individual  and  group  conferences  on  home  projects. 


* A well-balanced  program  will  include  one  year  of  related  art. 


TYPE  2 


Three  Consecutive  Tears 


Tenth  Year 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

80 

90 

60 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Clothing— Construction,  remodel- 
ing, and  care 

7 

7 

10 

The  family’s  food — Marketing 
and  meal  planning 

Management  and  care  of  home 

Children— Care  and  guidance  ... 

6 

6 

4 

Personality  development  

5 

5 

4 

Health — Personal  hygiene,  first 
aid  and  home  care  of  sick 

Related  subjects— Art  or  biology 

One  single  period  daily 

Related  subjects — Art  or  biology 

Home  projects 

45  hours  per  year,  or  75 
minutes  per  week 

Home  projects 
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PROGRAM  II— Continued 


Eleventh  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

80 

90 

60 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

7 

6 

7 

Clothing  and  accessories — Se- 

lection,  construction,  care  and 

design 

Meal  planning  and  service 

6 

6 

7 

House  and  home  — Selection, 

planning,  furnishing,  and 

landscaping 

Management — Personal  and  fam- 

Home  mechanics  and  safety 

ily  problems  .. 

5 

6 

4 

Related  subjects — Chemistry,  art* 

Related  subjects — Chemistry, 

or  social  science  _ 

One  single  period  daily 

art*  or  social  science 

Home  projects  . 

45  hours  per  year,  or  75 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Twelfth  Tear 


First  Semester 
Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Nun 

80 

iber  of  W 
90 

eeks 

60 

Second  Semester 
Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Health— Personal,  family,  and 
community 

6 

6 

3 

Clothing  and  grooming 

Leisure  activities,  including  hob- 
bies   

3 

3 

7 

Vocations  allied  to  homemaking 

Family  and  social  relationships. 

6 

3 

4 

The  business  world 

Foods  and  nutrition  

3 

6 

4 

Consumer  buying 

Related  subjects — Social  science 
or  chemistry  

One  sii 

rgle  period  daily 

Related  subjects — Social  science 
or  chemistry 

Home  projects  __  . 

45  hours  per  year,  or  75 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Pupil’s  time  outside  of  regular  class  work  for  home  projects,  in  two  phases  of  home- 
making is  stated  in  above  schedule.  Teacher’s  schedule  should  include  from  three  to  five 
periods  per  week  for  individual  and  group  conferences  on  home  projects. 


* A well-balanced  program  will  include  one  year  of  related  art. 
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PROGRAM  III 

Program  III  should  be  set  up  on  at  least  a two  consecutive  year  basis. 
If  desirable  an  additional  year  may  be  included.  Where  the  school  is 
organized  on  a 45-minute  period  basis  and  where  segregation  of  groups 
for  the  related  science  and  art  work  creates  scheduling  difficulties,  Pro- 
gram III  will  serve  the  need.  Here,  too,  the  teacher  should  be  employed 
on  a ten  or  if  desired,  an  eleven  months  basis. 

The  following  curriculums  contain  suggestions  for  organizing  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  standards  of  George-Deen  Program  III. 

TYPE  1 


Two  Consecutive  Tears 


Tenth  or  Eleventh  Tear 


First  Semester 
Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Number  of  Weeks 

Second  Semester 
Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

120 

90 

120 

Health — Personal  hygiene,  first 

aid  and  home  care  of  sick 

Clothing — Construction,  remodel- 
ing, and  care 

5 

7 

6 

4 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

nr.  inn 

Children— Care  and  guidance 

Management  and  care  of  home 

Food  for  the  family — Planning 
meals  and  marketing 

Home  projects 

Personality  development 

Home  projects  

minutes  per  week 

Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

120 

90 

120 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Home  mechanics  and  labor  sav- 

Clothing  and  accessories — Se- 

ing  devices — Safety 

6 

6 

6 

lection,  construction,  care 

and  design 

Consumer  buying — Marketing 

5 

6 

3 

Leisure  activities 

Relationships— Personal  and  fam- 

House  and  home— Selection,  fur- 

ily  

4 

3 

6 

nishing,  and  landscaping 

Nutrition — Food  facts  and  fal- 

Flower  culture  and  arrange- 

laeies  

3 

3 

3 

ment 

Home  projects  „ 

135  hours  per  year,  225 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Pupil’s  time  outside  of  regular  class  work  for  home  projects,  in  three  phases  of  home 
economics,  is  stated  in  above  schedule.  Teacher’s  schedule  should  include  five  periods  per 
week  for  individual  and  group  conferences  on  home  projects. 
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PROGRAM  III — Continued 
TYPE  2 

Three  Consecutive  Tears 


Tenth  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

120 

90 

120 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Health — Personal  hygiene,  first 

Children— Care  and  guidance 

aid  and  home  care  of  sick 

5 

4 

6 

Clothing — Construction,  remodel- 

Management  and  care  of  home 

ing,  and  care 

9 

6 

Personality  development  

6 

5 

6 

Food  for  the  family — Planning 

meals  and  marketing 

Home  projects  

90  hours  per  year,  150 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Eleventh  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

120 

90 

120 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Home  mechanics  and  labor  sav- 

Clothing  and  accessories— Se- 

ing  devices — Safety  

6 

6 

6 

lection,  construction,  care, 

and  design 

Consumer  buying— Marketing  .. 

5 

5 

3 

Leisure  activities 

Relationships — Personal  and  fam- 

House  and  home— Selection,  fur- 

ily  

4 

3 

5 

nishing,  and  landscaping 

Nutrition — Food  facts  and  falla- 

Flower  culture  and  arrange- 

cies  

3 

4 

4 

ment 

Home  projects 

135  hours  per  year,  225 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Twelfth  Tear 


Number  of  Weeks 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

120 

90 

120 

Number  of  Minutes  Daily 

Health— Personal,  family,  and 

The  business  world 

community  

4 

6 

4 

Foods  and  nutrition ... 

6 

4 

5 

Vocations  allied  to  homemaking 

Hobbies  and  other  leisure  time 

Consumer  buying 

activities  

5 

4 

5 

Social  relationships — Manners  and 

Clothing  and  grooming 

customs  

3 

4 

4 

Home  projects 

135  hours  per  year,  225 

Home  projects 

minutes  per  week 

Pupil  s time  outside  of  regular  class  work  for  home  projects,  in  three  phases  of  home 
economics,  is  stated  In  above  schedule.  Teacher’s  schedule  should  Include  five  periods  per 
week  for  individual  and  group  conferences  on  home  projects. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PART-TIME  AND  EVENING  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM 


George-Deen 
Minimum  Time  24-36 
Hours  Yearly 


Smith-Hughes 
Maximum  Time  144 
Hours  Yearly 


Number  of  Lessons 

Units — Younger 
Group 

Minimum 

Maxi- 

mum* 

| Maxi- 
mum* 

Minimum 

Older  Group— Units 

12 

18 

72 

72 

12 

18 

Relationships  — Per- 
sonal, family,  and 
social  

2 

3 

12 

10 

2 

4 

Health— Mental  aspects 

Clothes  and  grooming 

2 

4 

12 

10 

3 

3 

Children— Guidance 

Social  customs  

2 

6 

10 

2 

4 

Meals  for  the  family 

Consumer  interests  — 

3 

4 

10 

8 

2 

2 

Clothes  for  the  family 

Personality  develop 
ment 

2 

2 

8 

10 

10 

3 

3 

2 

Consumer  buying 
Entertaining  on  small 
allowance 

Foods  and  health 

1 

3 

12 

6 

Family  problems 

Vocational  opportuni- 
ties   

2 

12 

8 

Vocational  opportunities 

Totals  

12 

18 

72 

72 

12 

18 

Totals 

* Number  of  lessons  based  on  two  hour  sessions. 


D.  HOME  PROJECTS 
1.  Definition 

A project  is  a piece  of  work  carried  on  in  the  home  by  the  girl  planned 
in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  and  the  parent  to  parallel  the  instruction 
in  homemaking.  It  is  an  extension  of  school  instruction  into  the  home 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home. 

It  is  a problem  concerning  which  the  girl  (a)  does  her  own  thinking 
and  works  out  a plan  which  leads  to  a solution,  (b)  uses  information 
gained  from  experiences,  magazines,  and  other  sources,  and  (c)  meets 
new  situations  successfully. 

Its  purpose  is  to  given  experience  of  a social  character  and  to  provide 
means  by  which  pupils  determine  their  development. 

Home  Projects 
Involve  a series  of  jobs 
Require  much  planning 
Develop  “managing”  skill 
Solve  a new  problem 
Require  a longer  period  of  time 
Provide  opportunity  to  gain 
judgment  with  knowledge 


skill 


Home  Practice 
Involves  one  job 
Requires  little  planning 
Develops  “manipulative’ 

Repeats  an  old  problem 
Requires  a shorter  period  of  time 
Provides  opportunity  to  gain 
I technique  with  speed 
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2.  Value 

Home  projects  have  a definite  place  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
home  and  the  school.  They  are  of  particular  value  in  (a)  helping  to 
solve  many  personal  and  family  problems,  (b)  giving  the  pupil  an  op- 
portunity for  solving  problems  peculiar  to  their  personal  needs,  (c)  help- 
ing to  bring  the  school  and  home  together,  (d)  providing  the  natural 
setting  for  carrying  out  class  instruction,  and  (e)  showing  effectiveness 
of  the  instruction  of  teachers — if  the  class  work  has  been  successful  the 
project  is  likely  to  be  so. 

3.  Selection 

To  have  the  projects  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
certain  factors  in  the  selection  should  be  kept  in  mind:  (a)  have  the 
pupils  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  home  projects,  (b)  have 
them  realize  the  opportunity  they  offer  for  greater  development  in  self- 
direction  than  is  possible  at  school,  (c)  have  them  appreciate  that  proj- 
ects are  themselves  controlled  by  the  home  situation  and  that  they  must 
adjust  to  real  life  situations  throughout  the  time  conducted,  and  (d) 
guide  pupils  to  undertake  projects  on  their  level  of  experience  so  that 
they  will  be  a success  in  tying  together  school  instruction  and  actual 
practice. 

4.  Criteria  for  Judging  Choice 

The  projects  to  be  successful  must  have  certain  criteria  by  which  they 
can  be  judged.  The  following  criteria  will  be  of  value  in  making  such 
judgments.  They  (a)  must  rest  on  shared  responsibilities  of  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  pupil,  (b)  must  meet  real  needs,  (c)  must  be  possible 
to  carry  out  in  regular  life  of  the  home,  and  (d)  must  have  family  ap- 
proval and  cooperation. 

5.  Organization 
a.  Obtain  copies  of  and  study  the  following: 

(1)  Summary  of  Annual  Home  Project  Reports  of  Teachers  in 
Vocational  Education  in  Homemaking,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  The  Home  Project  in  Homemaking  Education,  Bulletin  No. 
170,  Home  Economics  Series  No.  16,  issued  by  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(3)  Home  Project  Record  Book  for  Vocational  Home  Economics, 
Miriam  A.  Weikert,  purchased  from  H.  D.  Weikert,  1203 
South  Oueen  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  Maryland  Home  Project  Record  Book  for  Vocational  Home 
Economics,  issued  by  State  Department  of  Education,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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6.  Home  Visiting 

Home  visiting  is  so  desirable  a part  of  the  organization  of  a program 
and  so  necessary  in  developing  suitable  home  projects  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  a complete  plan  in  the  homemaking 
program.  Vocational  teachers  in  homemaking  should  be  employed  one 
or  two  months  beyond  the  regular  school  year  in  order  that  they  may 
supervise  home  projects,  become  acquainted  with  community  conditions, 
make  home  contacts,  and  become  acquainted  with  pupils  and  their  par- 
ents. When  teachers  are  employed  nine  months  only,  home  visits  must 
be  made  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays,  except  in  those  cases  where 
teachers  find  it  possible  to  make  some  visits  during  school  hours. 

An  important  thing  for  teachers  to  remember  is  that  the  informal, 
friendly  approach  to  the  home  will  foster  pleasant  relationships  between 
the  school  and  the  home.  No  teacher  should  ever  make  the  mistake  of 
taking  written  notes  on  home  conditions  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil  or 
parent. 

7.  Requirements 

Home  projects  are  a definite  part  of  the  vocational  homemaking  pro- 
gram for  pupils  in  all-day  schools  and  classes.  The  five-year  plan  for 
vocational  education  for  1937-1942,  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Education,  includes  as  a home  project  requirement  the  fol- 
lowing 

a.  Vocational  Program  I,  minimum  of  thirty  hours  per  year. 

b.  Vocational  Program  II,  forty-five  hours  per  year  in  two  phases  of 
homemaking. 

c.  Vocational  Program  III,  first  year,  ninety  hours  in  three  phases  of 
homemaking  and  second  year,  135  hours  in  three  phases  of  home- 
making. 

The  teacher’s  schedule  must  include  from  three  to  five  periods  per 
week  in  Program  II  and  five  periods  per  week  in  Program  III  for  or- 
ganizing, supervising,  and  checking  on  home  projects.  In  the  Smith- 
Hughes  program,  a minimum  of  one  period  a week  of  regular  class  time 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

8.  Types 

During  the  school  year  1937-1938,  14,617  pupils  carried  23,329  proj- 
ects under  the  direction  of  372  teachers,  covering  various  home  activities 
with  children — care  and  guidance,  clothing — selection,  care,  construction, 
remodeling  and  design,  consumer  buying — personal  and  family,  family 
and  social  relations  including  hospitality,  foods  and  nutrition,  health — 
personal  hygiene,  first  aid  and  home  care  of  sick,  home  management  and 
care  of  house,  household  mechanics,  leisure  activities,  personality  de- 
velopment, related  art — home  planning  and  furnishing,  related  science, 
and  vocations  for  girls. 
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9.  Evaluation 

Evaluating  the  results  of  instruction  in  terms  of  pupil  growth  is  an 
important  part  of  the  homemaking  program. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  projects  is  not  necessarily  a measure 
of  its  worth  and  all  projects  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  standards. 

Self-direction  and  resourcefulness  should  be  more  heavily  weighed  in 
evaluating  home  projects  than  is  done  for  the  work  in  the  school. 

The  class  work  and  home  projects  should  be  evaluated  together. 
Projects  should  be  graded  by  the  same  standards  as  class  work. 

The  following  chart  has  been  found  helpful  by  the  teachers  in  encour- 
aging the  girls  to  evaluate  their  own  projects: 

Put  a check  (\/)  in  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  word  in  column  1,  2, 
or  3 which  best  describes  the  results  of  your  project. 


Statement  About  Project 

1 

2 

3 

Interest  I had 

little 

some 

much 

Interest  my  family  had 

little 

some 

much 

Followed  plan 

little 

some 

much 

Changes  I’d  make  in  plan  if  re- 
peated   

many 

none 

few 

Help  I got  from  reading 

valueless 

some 

much 

I consulted  people 

little  or  none 

some 

great  deal 

Information  needed  and  se- 
cured   ■ 

little 

some 

much 

Speed  gained  in  work 

little 

some 

much 

Things  I learned  to  do  better. 

few 

some 

many 

Cooperation  from  others  

little 

well 

much 

Managed  time 

poorly 

well 

excellently 

Managed  money 

poorly 

well 

excellently 

Managed  materials  

poorly 

well 

excellently 

Managed  people 

poorly 

well 

excellently 

Pride  I had  in  what  I did  ..... 

little 

some 

much 

Successes  

few 

some 

many 

Product  

fair 

good 

excellent 

Value  to  me  and  others 

little 

some 

much 

Problem  was  a challenge 

no 

somewhat 

yes 

Goal  was  achieved  

no 

partly 

yes 

Decisions  required  

few 

some 

many 

Head  saved  hands  and  heels.. 

little 

some 

much 

Record  was  complete  • 

no 

partly 

yes 

Record  was  accurate 

no 

fairly 

yes 

Record  was  neat  and  at- 
tractive   

no 

fairly 

yes 
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10.  Parents'  Comments 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  capabilities  and  attitudes  toward 
work,  children,  and  the  home.  It  is  difficult  to  express  what  these  proj- 
ects have  accomplished  in  development  of  the  character  of  participating 
girls.  Their  whole  attitude  toward  responsibilities  in  the  home  and 
toward  the  family  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  parents’  regrets 
seem  to  be  that  the  same  opportunities  were  not  afforded  them. 

11.  Teachers’  Attitudes 

Projects  are  valuable  because  they: 

Bring  home  and  family  problems  to  the  school  for  discussion  and  solu- 
tion, thus  strengthening  school  and  home  ties. 

Teach  girls  self-reliance  and  develop  desire  to  assume  as  well  as  enjoy 
responsibility. 

Develop  skills  of  girls  in  management  of  people  and  work. 

Develop  marked  improvement  in  general  school  work. 

Encourage  girls  to  compare  with  each  other  their  methods  of  work. 

Discover  abilities  girls  were  not  conscious  of  before. 

Stimulate  new  interest  in  girls. 

Develop  progress  faster  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are  most  inter- 
ested. 

Give  mothers  an  insight  into  newer  ideas  of  homemaking  and  encour- 
age their  cooperation. 

Interest  parents  to  give  girls  more  responsibility  in  the  home. 

Encourage  mothers  to  seek  counsel  from  the  teacher  on  personal  prob- 
lems. 

Help  the  foreign-born  mothers  to  understand  American  standards  of 
health,  food,  nutrition,  and  child  guidance. 

Foster  feeling  of  the  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent,  being  a family. 

Acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  real  girl  so  that  personal  problems  are 
better  understood. 

Show  weaknesses  in  teaching. 

Strengthen  teacher’s  belief  in  projects  because  of  the  interest  in  them 
by  parents  and  help  received  from  them  by  the  home. 

12.  Suggestions  for  Teachers 

The  homemaking  program  will  be  of  continuous  service  to  individ- 
uals and  communities  if  teachers  will  use  a variety  of  devices  to  glean  in- 
formation and  keep  their  work  before  the  public. 

To  acquire  a thorough  acquaintance  of  home  and  community  re- 
sources takes  time.  Some  suggestions  for  developing  this  acquaintance 
include : 

a.  Informal  visits  made  to  the  home  by  the  teacher  for  they  will  better 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  parents  and  the  environment  of 
pupils. 
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b.  Agencies  and  individuals  in  the  community  consulted  for  informa- 
tion which  will  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  best  needs  of 
pupils. 

c.  Homemakers  encouraged  to  send  their  problems  to  the  teacher 
and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improving  homemaking  courses  in 
the  school. 

d.  Pupils  encouraged  to  bring  their  own  problems  to  the  teacher. 

e.  Girls  and  boys  encouraged  to  keep  diaries. 

f.  Development  of  a personality  study  of  secondary  school  girls  and 
boys  and  a rating  card  and  chart  to  show  improvement  in  behavior. 
(List  twelve  important  character  traits,  keep  card  for  every  pupil 
in  class,  show  graph  of  class  development  with  standard  curve.) 

g.  Results  of  school  projects  exhibited  or  tours  organized  to  see 
where  completed  home  projects  should  be  encouraged. 

h.  Teachers  becoming  familiar  with  content  of  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  closely  allied  to  homemaking  subjects  so  that  over- 
lapping may  be  avoided  and  integration  better  attained. 

i.  Teachers  cooperating  with  the  guidance  counselor  so  that  pupils 
needing  instruction  in  homemaking  may  be  made  interested  in  it. 

j.  Records  kept  over  a period  of  years  of  homemaking  graduates  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  ip  their  lives. 

k.  Data  gathered  on  home  accidents  by  nation,  state,  city,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, school  district. 

l.  Data  tabulated  on  all  home  accidents,  graphs,  and  exhibits  pre- 
pared on  bulletin  board. 

m.  Visiting  nurse  consulted  on  home  conditions  and  arrangements 
made  for  her  to  visit  school  and  discuss  home  conditions  before 
selected  classes. 

n.  School  kitchens  inspection  arranged  for,  and  safety  rules  in  force 
studied. 

E.  RELATED  SUBJECTS 
1.  Provisions  to  Be  Observed 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  related  subjects  covering  art,  the  sciences, 
child  care  training  and  industrial  arts  should  be  worked  out  respec- 
tively by  the  teacher  of  each  of  these  subjects,  together  with  the  home- 
making teacher.  Suggestions  for  such  courses  may  be  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

A district  or  county  program  should  be  developed  for  working  with 
the  teachers  (homemaking  and  related)  in  each  locality  in  order  to 
insure  effective  content  and  method.  Such  means  as  the  following 
should  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  this  program : 

a.  Joint  conferences  of  the  homemaking  teachers  and  related  sub- 
ject teachers  for  the  purpose  of  planning  programs,  developing 
activities,  relating  courses,  and  developing  plans  for  evaluating 
results. 
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b.  Conferences  of  the  local  teachers  of  these  subjects  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Department  at  the  time  the  Department  representa- 
tives visit  the  schools. 

c.  The  homemaking  teacher  should  use  in  both  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  in  home  projects  the  fundamental  principles  developed 
in  these  courses,  and  she  should  transmit  to  the  teachers  of  re- 
lated subjects  those  problems  which  come  to  her  attention  through 
class  and  home  project  work  for  which  an  understanding  is  neces- 
sary. It  therefore  becomes  her  responsibility  to  familiarize  herself 
with  what  is  being  taught  in  related  subjects  classes,  and  to  plan 
her.  work  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  frequent  need  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  applications  of  these  subjects. 

d.  Committees  of  homemaking  and  related  subjects  teachers  should 
be  organized  to  develop  and  check  related  teaching  materials  in 
these  fields,  wherever  curriculum  programs  are  undertaken. 

e.  Related  subjects  teachers  should  assume  a similar  responsibility 
in  keeping  informed  as  to  the  goals  in  homemaking  and  in  familiar- 
izing the  homemaking  teacher  with  accomplishments  in  their 
courses. 

Cooperative  investigation  should  be  made  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  strengthening  the  related  subjects  program.  In  order  to 
make  these  programs  most  effective,  measuring  devices  are  needed  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  different  goals  are  being 
attained  with  given  procedures  and  content. 


F.  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

One  of  the  major  objectives  on  which  the  development  of  homemaking 
programs  is  based  is  the  improvement  of  home  and  family  life.  The 
curriculum  for  this  education  in  secondary  schools  is  centered  on  activi- 
ties which  will  determine  the  type  and  location  of  plant,  and  suitable 
equipment. 

The  attainment  of  goals  in  homemaking  will  be  helped  considerably  if 
equipment  is  chosen  and  arranged  to  represent  the  standards  possible 
of  attainment  in  management  of  homes  in  the  community,  to  provide 
for  new  developments  in  equipment  for  home  use,  and  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  evaluation  of  equipment  regarding  its  cost  and  efficiency  for 
school  and  home  use. 

An  example  of  an  efficient  working  center  would  be  in  a kitchen  where 
the  stove  would  be  near  a table  within  reaching  distance  of  a sink.  If 
the  kitchen  is  large,  a table  on  wheels  should  be  used  as  the  working 
center,  to  save  steps. 

If  the  homemaking  department  is  located  in  rooms  in  the  school 
building  and  the  space  is  inadequate  for  the  teaching  of  certain  phases 
of  the  work  as  is  the  case  in  many  small  schools,  there  should  be 
utilization  of  other  rooms  in  the  building  such  as  teachers’  rest  room, 
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health  or  medical  rooms,  and  the  science  and  art  laboratories.  This 
arrangement  will  promote  integration  of  subjects  and  further  coopera- 
tion of  all  departments  in  the  school. 

It  is  evident  in  the  plan  suggested  for  a one-teacher  department, 
twenty-two  by  forty-two  to  forty-five  feet,  that  a teachers’  rest  room  or 
a health  room  will  be  needed  for  teaching  units  on  home  care  of  the 
sick  and  bed  making,  and  that  a science  laboratory  will  be  needed  for 
the  teaching  of  related  sciences. 

In  thirty-six  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  homemaking  is  taught 
in  cottages  which  are  located  on  or  near  secondary  school  grounds.  From 
experience  it  is  thought  desirable  to  encourage  the  use  of  cottages 
rather  than  rooms  in  a school  building.  The  cost  of  building  is  less  and 
the  environment  is  more  natural. 


G.  OUTCOMES 
1.  Interpretation 

An  outcome  represents  the  ends  which  pupils  actually  reach,  rather 
than  those  ends  they  were  expected  to  achieve  in  the  beginning. 

It  should  not  be  in  terms  of  grades,  credits,  examinations,  or  any 
other  artificial  standard  externally  imposed  and  internally  unaccepted. 
Competence  in  the  individual  is  our  supreme  objective.  This  compe- 
tence is  expressed  in  terms  of  evidences  of  pupil  growth. 

There  may  be  many  outcomes  for  one  aim. 

2.  Types 


a.  Child  development : 

(1)  One  girl  has  broken  the  habit  of  thumb  sucking  in  her 
small  sister. 

(2)  Girls  feed  and  clothe  children  during  absence  of  mothers. 

(3)  Girls  have  taken  responsibility  of  telling  bedtime  stories. 

(4)  Children  now  put  away  their  toys  and  hang  up  their  own 
clothing. 

(5)  Pupils  write  original  stories  and  plays. 

b.  Clothing  selection : 

( 1 ) Girls  have  improved  in  personal  appearance  and  poise. 

(2)  Mothers  have  encouraged  girls  to  choose  own  clothing  and 
materials. 

c.  Consumer  buying : 

(1)  A realization  of  the  existence  of  buying  problems  (food 
and  other  supplies)  of  which  there  has  scarcely  been  an 
awareness  previously. 
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(2)  Improved  buying  practices  in  the  purchase  of  hosiery  and 
clothing  accessories. 

(3)  Decided  increase  in  appreciation  of  how  prices  are  affected 
by  costs  of  distribution,  cost  of  installment  buying,  and  how 
to  discern  the  weaknesses  of  advertisements. 

(4)  Appreciation  of  the  part  that  low  rate  stores  play  in  the 
variation  of  prices  of  similar  products. 

(5)  An  understanding  of  the  variation  of  prices  of  food  pre- 
pared in  the  home  as  compared  with  commercial  products. 

d.  Family  relationships : 

(1)  Girls  show  more  interest  in  their  homes  and  families. 

(2)  Girls  are  more  content  with  their  share  of  income  for 

clothes. 

(3)  Girls  try  sincerely  to  get  along  better  with  people. 

(4)  Girls  use  their  own  homes  for  recreation  and  entertaining. 

e.  Health : 

( 1 ) Appreciation  of  effect  of  sleep  on  health. 

(2)  Improved  general  appearance — posture,  appearance  of  skin 
and  gain  of  weight. 

(3)  Vitalized  school  work  through  problems  met  in  home  proj- 
ects on  health. 

(4)  Appreciation  of  the  effect  of  illness  on  person’s  general 
stability. 

(5)  Development  of  ability  to  assist  in  emergencies  and  to  take 
care  of  illness  in  the  family. 

(6)  Decision  made  to  become  a nurse. 

f.  Home  management : 

(1)  Improvement  of  standards  of  work  in  school  and  in  the 
home. 

(2)  Increased  interest  in  the  desire  to  have  the  home  improved 
in  appearance. 

(3)  Development  of  initiative  in  planning  executive  work  and 
appreciating  value  of  time. 

(4)  Analysis  of  duties  learned  so  that  a working  schedule  could 
be  made  and  revised. 

(5)  Skills  increased  in  accomplishing  all  household  duties. 

(6)  Closer  cooperation  with  the  parents  developed. 

H.  EVALUATION 

1.  Purpose 

Measuring  and  evaluating  in  the  field  of  homemaking  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  diagnosing  individual  pupil  difficulties,  aiding  individual 
pupils  to  develop  their  own  programs  so  that  they  may  progress  nor- 
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mally,  determining  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  any  particular 
unit,  or  in  the  entire  program. 

Before  a program  of  measurement  is  set  up,  it  is  necessary  that  objec- 
tives be  clearly  defined.  After  these  objectives  have  been  set  up  and 
a program  of  activities  developed  to  reach  the  objectives,  then  measure- 
ment must  come  in  to  evaluate  efficiency. 

A goal  is  general  and  used  in  planning  materials  of  instruction. 

An  objective  is  specific  and  used  in  planning  a unit  of  instruction. 
It  is  set  by  the  teacher,  or  teacher  and  pupil,  to  determine  the  progress 
of  one  or  both. 

2.  Criteria  for  Developing  Evaluation  Program 

Criteria  for  the  development  of  a measurement  program  would 
include : 

Determination  of  the  specific  outcomes  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
instructional  program  will  achieve.  These  outcomes  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  desirable  changes  in  the  conduct  of  both  boys  and  girls  as  a 
result  of  the  specific  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  home- 
making program.  In  much  of  the  work  which  is  being  done,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  an  absolute  rating,  but  a relative  rating  based  upon  “evi- 
dences of  pupil  growth”  is  possible. 

Separation  of  each  outcome  or  objective  in  such  a way  that  measure- 
ment will  indicate  “how  much”  or  “the  extent  to  which”  change  has 
actually  taken  place  and  will  indicate  the  specific  items  or  elements 
which  give  the  pupil  difficulty. 

Constant  refining  of  measurement  through  a program  of  study  and 
analysis  in  order  to  establish  an  objective  basis  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching.  Testing,  both  formal  and  informal,  should 
be  so  devised  as  to  show  progress  which  the  pupil  is  making  over 
relatively  short  units  and  particularly  at  such  stages  in  the  teaching 
process  as  it  appears  that  there  should  be  some  change  as  a result  of 
the  instructional  program. 

The  need  for  showing  significant  and  reliable  evidences  of  pupil 
progress  and  to  obtain  these  so  that  there  will  be  a variety  of  samples 
of  situations  which  the  pupil  is  apt  to  meet  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
pupil’s  reaction  is  not  one  of  chance.  Likewise,  the  situation  must  be 
significant  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  individual. 

Objectivity  in  establishing  criteria  for  an  efficient  measuring  program 
is  important.  To  achieve  objectivity,  personal  and  individual  bias  must 
be  eliminated.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  considering  items  which  are 
developed  on  an  objective  basis  that  they  be  subjected  to  a sufficient 
number  of  judges. 

3.  Steps  in  Developing  Evaluation  Program 

We  are  now  ready  to  set  up  testing  situations  which  will  give  evi- 
dences of  pupil  growth.  Such  situations  may  be  in  terms  of  tasks  to  be 
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performed,  evaluation  of  work  which  the  pupil  has  done  at  school  and 
at  home,  or  pencil  and  paper  tasks.  Situations  used  in  evaluating  pupil 
success  should  be  checked  against  the  following  criteria : 

a.  Does  the  situation  really  give  opportunity  for  a pupil  to  show 
achievement  of  objective  desired? 

b.  Is  an  adequate  sample  of  situations  representing  the  objective 
provided  ? 

c.  Will  the  situation  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  pupils  to  show 
their  achievement? 

d.  Can  the  test  be  practically  administered? 

Develop  procedure  for  keeping  a record  of  pupil  responses  or  evi- 
dences of  pupil  growth  in  terms  of  the  specific  program  which  is  being 
developed. 

Here,  again,  this  record  may  be  an  actual  product  prepared  by  the 
pupil,  pictures  of  what  the  pupil  has  done  as,  for  instance,  the  decoration 
or  arrangement  of  a room  before  and  after  instruction,  and  pencil  and 
paper  responses  to  specific  suggestions  which  are  made.  In  home- 
making, the  most  important  phase  of  a testing  program  should  be  a 
cumulative  record  of  the  pupil’s  accomplishments  in  terms  of  concrete, 
observable,  meaningful,  definite,  and  significant  situations. 

As  the  program  of  measurement  progresses,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
evaluate  pupil  responses  in  terms  of  their  relative  worth  or  relative 
weight  with  reference  to  the  objectives  under  consideration.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  will  need  to  be  considered  in  this  connection : 
(a)  To  what  extent  should  and  may  pupil  responses  be  given  numerical 
evaluation,  and  (b)  how  can  the  pupil  responses  be  evaluated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  teacher  biases? 

A continuous  refinement  of  these  evaluations  will  eventually  lead  to 
a plan  whereby  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  will  be  in  agreement  as  to 
the  evidences  which  should  be  developed  with  reference  to  growth.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  a testing  program  in  home- 
making. 

A continuous  program  of  revision  and  evaluation  will  result  in  the 
devising  of  practical  tests  for  each  of  those  elements  which  are  to  be 
measured.  Very  frequently  these  will  include  several  kinds  of  tests  and 
must  be  developed  over  a long  period  of  time.  As  each  test  is  evaluated, 
it  should  be  in  terms  of  the  evidences  of  pupil  growth. 

There  are  many  factors  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  short  tests 
in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  can  evaluate  such  items  only  through 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  work  of  pupils  in  the  classroom 
and  at  home.  Such  items  as  the  following  will  be  significant  in  making 
these  evaluations : 

a.  Comments  of  mothers  about  the  work  of  their  daughters. 

b.  Comments  of  classmates. 

c.  Unsolicited  comments  of  people  in  community. 
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d.  Changes  which  may  be  due  to  influences  of  instruction  in  other 
subjects.  Do  not  assume  that  all  changes  in  girls  are  results  of 
homemaking  teaching. 

e.  Changes  which  may  be  the  result  of  interest  in  other  sex. 

IV.  THE  TEACHER 

A.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A GOOD  TEACHER 

“A  good  teacher  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.”  . . . This  connotes 
what  every  parent  desires  for  his  children  and  every  school  administra- 
tor wishes  for  his  pupils.  When  a teacher  sees  in  a pupil  his  best  possi- 
bilities and  encourages  him  along  these  lines  rather  than  discouraging 
him  because  of  weaknesses,  that  teacher  has  caught  the  real  purpose  of 
teaching. 

A teacher  in  homemaking  must  have  good  preparation  and  a pleasing 
personality  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  pupils  and  the  parents  with 
whom  she  works. 

She  must  understand  (1)  what  the  social  issues  of  the  time  mean  to 
home  life;  (2)  what  the  family  can  do  alone;  (3)  what  the  family  must 
depend  upon  other  people  for;  (4)  what  values  come  to  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  larger  social  units  from  a satisfying  home  life;  (5) 
what  weaknesses  develop  in  people  from  an  unwholesome  home  atmos- 
phere and  faulty  education. 

She  should  ( 1 ) become  acquainted  with  homes  of  her  students  and 
learn  to  know  the  parents;  (2)  become  acquainted  with  the  agencies  in 
the  community  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  home  and  community 
life,  and  (3)  represent  her  profession  in  appearance,  manner,  living,  and 
in  the  management  of  her  department.  It  is  largely  because  her  work 
touches  the  personal  life  of  her  pupils  and  extends  into  their  homes  that 
she  has  such  satisfying  returns  in  her  teaching. 

If  a teacher  is  to  be  effective  in  her  teaching  and  in  influencing  the 
lives  of  her  pupils,  she  must  continue  to  grow.  Some  ways  of  being 
progressive  are  through  conferences  with  supervisors — local,  regional, 
and  State,  visits  to  other  school  districts,  news  letters,  correspondence 
with  teachers  and  supervisors,  lectures  in  the  community,  attendance  at 
college  or  advanced  work  during  the  summer  months,  enroling  in  ex- 
tension courses  during  the  school  year,  becoming  acquainted  with  peo- 
ple in  the  community  representing  different  social  levels,  making  real 
friends  of  pupils  through  extra  curricular  activities  in  their  homes  and 
through  community  centers,  through  travel,  recreation,  and  by  develop- 
ing the  habit  of  reading  to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  in  her  own 
as  well  as  allied  fields. 
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B.  PROBLEMS  OF  A TEACHER 

Every  teacher,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  has  difficulties.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  administrators  to  learn  what  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  teachers  are.  This  list  has  been  compiled  from  records 
reported  by  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  State  over  a period  of 
several  years:  (1)  seeking  reliable  sources  of  information  on  any  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  school;  (2)  establishing  and  maintaining  de- 
sirable relationships  with  the  public,  managing  departments  on  limited 
funds,  in  small  space,  with  large  classes;  (3)  selection  and  arrangement 
of  equipment;  (4)  increasing  enrolments  in  homemaking  courses  in 
schools  where  an  undesirable  attitude  prevails;  (5)  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  organizing  the  curriculum  to  meet  constant  changes  in  daily 
living;  (6)  and  difficulties  in  determining  the  best  methods  of  selecting 
and  organizing  home  projects. 

C.  TEACHER’S  RELATION  TO  SUPERVISION 

The  teacher  should  look  upon  the  supervisor  as  a friend  and  upon 
supervision  as  a service  which  will  help  in  interpreting  her  program 
more  effectively  to  the  community.  If  she  has  the  right  attitude  toward 
supervision  she  will  learn.  Surely  the  supervisor  learns  from  the  teacher. 
Thus  both  become  better  individuals  as  they  work  together  to  improve 
the  service. 

Supervision  should  help  the  teacher  personally  and  also  assist  the 
teacher  to  improve  teaching  conditions,  to  evaluate  present  procedures, 
to  criticize  proposed  activities,  to  think  of  new  or  better  ways  of  doing 
things,  to  suggest  new  fields  of  study,  to  find  sources  of  material  and 
other  help  of  a personal  nature,  to  inspire  attendance  at  meetings,  to  be 
professionally  minded,  and  to  give  her  service  in  school  and  community 
when  needed. 

A good  plan  to  assist  the  beginning  and  the  more  experienced  teacher 
might  be  worked  out  as  follows : 

The  beginner 

1.  Could  be  guided  the  first  year  by  the  teacher  education  institution 
from  which  she  graduated,  provided  the  distance  between  school 
and  teacher  education  institution  is  not  too  great. 

2.  Could  be  helped  by  methods  teachers  in  conferences  at  end  of  first 
year  of  teaching,  addressed  by  an  outstanding  person  in  the  field 
needing  discussion. 

3.  Could  have  plans  improved  by  promising  teachers  giving  demon- 
stration lesson  or  lessons.  This  would  be  an  incentive  to  other 
teachers. 

4.  Could  be  stimulated  to  improve  their  work  exchanging  ideas  and 
discussing  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  their  plans  with  other 
teachers. 
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The  experienced 

1.  Could  be  guided  by  State  supervisors  and  county  advisers. 

2.  Could  be  helped  by  the  supervisors’  cooperation  with  principals, 
thus  helping  the  teacher. 

3.  Could  be  encouraged  to  use  check  lists  on  teaching  techniques — 
score  cards,  and  rating  scales. 

4.  Could  be  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  evidences  of  pupil  growth. 

5.  Could  be  helped  by  the  use  of  news  letters  in  lieu  of  personal  visits. 

6.  Could  be  encouraged  to  secure  occasionally  from  the  pupils  a state- 
ment as  to  teachers’  weaknesses  and  strength. 


V.  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Plans  for  the  future  point  to  the  need  of  homemaking  education 
serving  a wider  area  so  that  it  will  be  a part  of  a major  educational 
program.  This  implies  a further  development  of  the  present  program  to 
include  homemaking  and  vocations  closely  allied  to  it  for  both  younger 
and  older  groups.  Such  expansion  will  include  (a)  a study  of  com- 
munities; (b)  development  of  a better  attitude  toward  home  life;  (c) 
provision  for  preparation  for  marriage;  (d)  greater  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  the  home  as  a teaching  laboratory  to  help  people  solve  their  per- 
sonal problems;  (e)  development  of  certain  phases  of  homemaking  lead- 
ing to  possible  vocations  to  be  developed  through  such  phases  of  home- 
making as  hobbies  and  other  leisure  time  activities,  home  crafts,  care 
and  guidance  of  children,  and  management  of  home  and  food  problems ; 
(f)  greater  emphasis  placed  on  housing  and  its  relation  to  wholesome 
family  and  community  life;  and  (g)  encouragement  of  people  to  live 
within  their  incomes  by  helping  them  to  solve  consumer  buying  prob- 
lems. Consideration  will  be  given  to  homemaking  activities  which  will 
include  the  widely  varying  needs,  capacities,  and  interests  of  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  pupils  attending  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
This  will  mean  caring  for  the  highly  gifted  pupil  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
seriously  retarded  pupil  on  the  other.  Offerings  in  homemaking  will  be 
placed  in  the  years  where  they  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Teachers  will  be  educated  so  that  they  will  have  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  pupils — in- 
tellectually and  physically,  as  well  as  emotionally. 


CONCLUSION 

Homemaking  in  a reorganized  education  program  as  outlined  in  this 
bulletin  has  been  developed  on  the  philosophy  that  homemaking  is  a 
universal  occupation  and  that  satisfying  human  relationships,  the  basis 
of  happy  personal,  family  and  community  life,  presupposes  education  of 
youth  and  adults  of  both  sexes  for  a better  understanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes such  relationships. 
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Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  need  for  knowing  com- 
munity resources  and  analyzing  groups  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  on  all  educational  levels. 

The  home,  a primary  force  in  education,  when  used  as  a laboratory 
is  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  present  practices  in  the  school 
and  in  the  home. 

The  program  on  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  em- 
phasizes a variety  of  activities  which  constitute  a well-rounded  home- 
making program. 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  program  as  outlined  in  accord  with 
the  new  standards  for  graduation  from  secondary  schools  emphasizes 
several  phases  of  homemaking  heretofore  less  apparent.  These  features 
comprise  consumer  buying,  housing,  safety,  hobbies,  and  other  leisure 
time  activities,  as  well  as  vocations  allied  to  homemaking. 

Part-time  programs  for  out-of-school  youth,  that  is,  the  younger 
adults,  as  well  as  the  older  adults  have  been  suggested  for  the  day  and 
evening. 

Growth  of  self,  pupils,  teachers,  and  supervisors  has  been  stimulated 
by  suggestions  for  evaluation  to  determine  progress  thus  keeping  the 
program  in  continuous  revision  to  meet  current  problems.  In  so  doing 
it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestive  program  in  education  for  living  will  tend 
to  make  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women,  a force  in  conserving  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  economic  values  needed  for  improved  home  life. 
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